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Adenauer and the Two Germanies 


by Fritz Stern 


The quiet years of the Bonn Republic are His opponents have been gathering strength 
over. In the first years after its creation the and anger. The Socialists (SPD) have become 
Bonn government, untroubled by political e» more restive, although their irritation at Ad 
tremism at home or colonial involvements nauer may be as much due to the resentment 
abroad, could prepare Germany's economi of their own negativism as to the chancellor's 
and political recovery. In those years, more ystematic effort to rebuff and isolate them. 
over, its political life was severely limited by But Adenauer’s serene faith in himself, his 
the controls of Allied occupation and the pointed condescension for others, have rankled 
rigidities of the cold war on the one hand, his coalition partners even more—particularly 
and Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s masterful the Free Democrats (FDP). His threat to 
leadership on the other. hange the electoral law at the expense of the 
But these external restraints have grown minor parties led to the long-expected break 
weaker while West Germany econom| between Thomas Dehler’s FDP and Ade 
comeback has enormously enhanced its power nauer’s CDU. 
Sonn became sovereign in May 1955, at the In February the FDP scuttled the CDI 
very time when the U.S.S.R. in the post-Stalin FDP coalition in the state of North Rhine 
era relaxed, or at least disguised, its hitherto Westphalia and formed a new coalition with 
inflexible policy. But external freedom has the Socialists. Shortly thereafter the FDP for 
fostered and reinforced internal dissension, mally split, a few leaders staying with Ade 
and the domestic resentment at Adenauer iauer and the bulk of the party supporting 
focuses now on his alleged failure to devise the anti-Adenauer policy of Dr. Dehler. Next 
a new bold foreign policy. years elections will show whether Dehler’s 
Over the past year the chancellor has suf FDP can survive; if it cannot, then Adenauer 
fered internal reverses which indicate that his vill be closer to what many have called his 
hold on German politics has weakened con final goal—a two-party system. If it does sur 
siderably since his Christian Democratic party e, may have the decisive voice in the 


(CDU) won an absolute majority in 1953. hoice of the next governmental coalition. 
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Given the chancellor's declining pres- 
tige—even in the ganks of his own 
CDU 


peat his 1953 victory and punish the 


it is unlikefy that he can re- 


FDP by electoral extinction. 

Until recently, Adenauer could an 
swer all criticism by pointing to his 
successes in foreign policy, But now 
that has been 


sovereignty restored 


West 


America’s favorite Continental ally, 


and Germany has become 
his Western policy has paid off all it 
can, and there is little more he can 
expect from this quarter especially 
since the hope for European integra 
tion seems to have faded almost en- 
tirely, 

Hav ny attained most of their other 
goals, the West Germans now want 
reunthication, which necessitates an 
with Russia. this, 


agreement For 


Adenauer has no very promising 
plan. Nobody believes any more in 
that fictional position of strength 
from which we were going to fright- 
out of East Ger 


en the Russians 


many. Since the Geneva “summit” 
meeting the Germans have felt that 
they, too, should have direct relations 
with the Soviets and should try their 
hand at exploiting post-Stalin flexi 
bility. But the chancellor’s trip to 
Moscow last September awakened 
false hopes and has left the Germans 
fretful that they are no closer to re- 
unification. Foreign policy has be- 
come Adenauer’s most vulnerable 
flank; incidents such as the recent 
statement by Foreign Minister Mein 
rich von Brentano that Bonn would 


take the 


German reunification through its 


“very soon initiative on 


ambassador in Moscow,” and his de- 


nial a day later that he had meant 
what he said, exemplify the difficulty 
which Bonn will have in finding a 
policy that will satisfy both the im- 
patient Germans and the wary West. 


Reunification and Rearmament 


For a long time the West Germans 
were apathetic about reunification; 
today there is urgent and universal 
clamor for it. The intensity of the 
wish exacerbates the divisions within 
Germany on how to attain it. Ade- 
nauer continues to put his faith in 


NATO and American friendship. 


The SPD believes that rearmament 


Germany's primary commitment 
under NATO 


fication and that a direct approach 


may obstruct reuni- 


to the U.S.S.R., with an appropri- 
ate readiness to make concessions, is 
has thus be- 
come intertwined with reunification, 
and the SPD’s acceptance of Ade- 


needed. Rearmament 


nauer’s constitutional amendment for 
strict civilian and parliamentary con- 
trol over the new army does not im- 
ply support of rearmament. Ade- 
nauer’s determination to implement 
his NATO pledge— to raise 500,000 
men—will eventually be accepted, 
even though his opponents boggle at 
the size of the contingent and, for 
obscure’ and frequently implausible 
reasons, agitate for a small, profes- 
sional army as against a conscript 
army. 

The current demand for reunifica- 
tion feeds on the realization in Bonn 
of East Germany's growing strength. 
The West's economic miracle may 
yet be approximated by the East, 


where the first five-year plan raised 


production by 50 percent over the 
prewar average and the living stand- 
ard is reputed to be higher than in 
the other satellite states. East Ger 
man industrial goods have recently 
reached Asia and Latin America, and 
the state-owned industries of the Fast 
may choose to compete elsewhere 
with the nonsubsidized industries of 
the West. Less tangible changes may 
also be taking place in East German 
society. Might not the East Germans 

who have lived for 23 years with 
out political freedom, who see no 
hope for an early change and who 
are at the threshold of a tolerable 
material existence—increasingly ac 
quiesce in the Communist regime? 
Might not the relaxation, real or su 
perficial, of the repressive aspects of 
the regime hasten this process? 

The strengthening of East Ger- 
many may harden the present posi 
tion into permanence and pull the 
two Germanies ever further apart. 
The very threat of this may, on the 
other hand, increase the pressure for 
direct negotiations between the two 
Germanies. The East Germans are 
already advocating a loosely feder 
ated, neutralized Germany, with a 
socialist East and a capitalist West; 
and however unlikely this or any 
other scheme of coexistence may be, 
there can be no question that the 
appearance of a strong, flexible East 
Germany will be a further, disruptive 
factor in West Germany’s life. 


Dr. Stern, professor since 1953 
at Columbia University, where he 


assistant 
teaches 
modern history, was visiting 
the Free University of Berlin in the 
mer of 1954. He is editor of The Varteties 
of History from Voltaire to the Present, 
which will be published next fall. 


professor at 


sum 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


How ‘Total’ Can NATO Be? 


Before Secretary of State John Fos NATO is a military associatio 
ter Dulles, the Administration’s top states; it is not a military fe 
phrase-maker, took off for the NATO of states. There may be a 
Council meeting held in Paris the commander for NATO; but 
week end of May 4, he issued a ring forces he commands are natio! 

ing call for developing NATO's “to- _ tributions and are nationally finance: 
tality.” But at Paris and after, the There may be the beginning th 
Secretary made clear that his concept breakdown of sovereignty in NATO 
of “totality” is not the generally ac- military machine—but nothing 
cepted meaning of that word. Quan- Certainly NATO's military 
titatively and qualitatively Mr. Dul- zation is far from being totall 

les’ concept of “totality” is more or fied, coordinated, directed 

less limited. He is neither interested or integrated. 


in having it cover all fields nor in 


having any one field fully covered. No ‘Atlantic Union’ ilready 
He is obviously partial to the phrase In the political field, which ha tin West ro the At 
but apparently allergic to the fact. come Mr. Dulles’ new NATO onomi 
Basically there are three fields in est, there is not even a_ be 


1d coor 
which NATO members could and toward totality. What the S 
might cooperate: military, economic wants, it is obvious, is the 
and political. Let us take the three ment of acommon NATO aj 
collectively and then separately and to political problet 
measure them by Mr. Dulles’ totality student of histor 
yardstick. that disunity 
Collectively, NATO at present op munity (that i 
erates in only one of these fields ments between members of 
the military. Mr. Dulles is now ready _lantic community) is the majo 
to have it develop its politic al pote n of Western crise So he wou 
tials. But he has not been and is not some kind of NATO cabinet 
now particularly interested in having _ litical officers who would 
it get involved in economic matters. their time trying to hammes 
His concept of totality then, while single NATO approach to 
no longer in one dimension but in problems such as Cyprus, 
two, misses being three dimensional Spain—to mention only a fe 
or total. He would have NATO politic il issues which div 
be a military and political association countries. 
of states—but not a military, political But the politi 
and economic association of states. Mr. Dulles envisages is not 
Collectively, then, it must be said his its assignment. Mr. Dulle 
concept of NATO's totality is some ‘about the “Atlantic Con 
thing less than total. but he is not advocating At 
Separately, too, Mr. Dulles holds Union. The Atlantic Commu 
a qualified concept of totality. Even speaks of 18 an association of 
in the military field, where NATO’s — eign states which would 
activities are most advanced and co- bury their differences 


ordinated, there is no true totality. good and Western streng f teat. STANFORD 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


Coming to Terms with Change 


World events follow each other just 
now with such torrential rapidity 
that the sidelines observer sometimes 
feels as deafened as he would be by 
the roar of Niagara Falls. Too much 
seems to be happening too fast for 
mind and emotions to absorb. 

Yet out of this welter of events 
two main trends emerge. The first 
is that both democracy and com- 
munism are coming to terms with 
changed conditions produced by a 
series of revolutions over the past 
century. The second is that all na- 
tions, great and small, are accepting 
the ideas and practices of interna- 
tional organization. 


Russia Absorbs Revolution — 


The first trend, now manifest on 
all sides, appeared unthinkable a 
year, and in some instances even six 
months, ago. It is evidenced by three 
main developments. First, Russia’s 
post-Stalin leaders are acknowledg- 
ing the consequences of the Com- 
munist revolution, which, starting 
with the seizure of power by the 
Bolsheviks under Lenin in 1917 and 
carried on by the totalitarian dicta- 
torship of Stalin, has transformed the 
U.S.S.R. into a powerful industrial 
country, in some important respects 
second only to the United States, and 
created a large and influential mid- 
dle class of technicians, scientists, 
managers and professional men and 
women of all kinds. 

The rise of a middle class, which 
in the nations of Western Europe 
after the English and French revo- 
lutions heralded the gradual intro- 
duction and continuous broadening 
of political democracy and _ social 
welfare, is already having profound 


repercussions not only on society and 


ideology in Russia but also, and at 
a more accelerated pace, in the Com- 
munist-ruled nations of Eastern Eu- 
rope which are geographically and 
intellectually closer to the West 
than Russia—Poland, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. Moscow, moreover, 
has dramatically come to terms with 
Marshal 


Tito—who did not hesitate to chal 


the one Communist leader 


lenge Stalin’s domination during the 
lifetime of the Russian dictator, and 
thereby set a pattern for national, as 
distinguished from Moscow-led in- 
ternational, communism which has 
clearly affected thought and action 
in neighboring countries of Eastern 
Europe and possibly in the U.S.S.R. 
itself, 


—So Does West 


Secondly, the Western democracies 
are coming to terms with the exist- 
ence of national Communist regimes, 
as well as with the nationalist revo- 
lutions that are sweeping the non- 
Western world from Cairo to Jakarta, 
from Morocco to China. Official talk 
about the liberation of the “captive 
countries” of Eastern Europe, which 
was prevalent during the 1952 Presi- 
dential election campaign, is no long- 
er heard in Washington; nor is any 
responsible American leader urging 
an armed attack on the China main- 
land. 

On the contrary, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles made clear at his 
press conference of April 24 that the 
Eisenhower Administration hopes the 
Communist nations of Eastern Eu- 
rope will follow the example of Tito; 
and during the NATO meeting in 
Paris the week end of May 4 he 
spoke in unwontedly optimistic terms 


about the prospects of liberalization 


in Russia. And while the United 
States is not prepared to recognize 
the Peiping government—and may 
not do so for some time to come 

former Ambassador George F. Ken 
nan and other American diplomatic 
experts are preparing public opinion 
to accept the admission of Peiping to 
the United Nations. True, Washing 
ton, unlike London and Paris, has 
not yet brought itself to invite Tito 
the 
would welcome; and the broad hints 
made by Khrushchev and Bulganin 
about their desire to visit the United 


here—an invitation marshal 


States have been allowed to go un 
answered, on the assumption that 
such a visit would arouse vigorous 
opposition among the American pub 
lic. Yet a Gallup poll published on 
May 6 showed that 51 percent of 
those polled favor this visit, 31 per 
cent while 18 


oppose it, yercent 
PI I 


have no opinion, 


Acceptance of Nationalism 


Meanwhile, in the non-Western 
areas the process of liberation of co 
lonial peoples initiated by Britain in 
1947 by its withdrawal from India, 
Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, and 
continued by Holland’s relinquish 
ment of Indonesia, moves on at a 
rapidly increasing pace. After being 
forced to surrender its rule over In 
dochina, France during the past year 
has recognized, not without relu 
tance, the independence of Tunisia 
and Morocco. In Algeria, where the 
French face the painful dilemma of 
reconciling the interests of 1.2 mil 
lion French settlers with those of 
8.5 million native Muslims, the gov 
ernment of Socialist Premier Guy 
Mollet has embarked on a twofold 


(Continued on page 144) 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


New Trends 
in Eastern 


Es 


by Jack Raymond 
A member of The New York Times 


Raymond served 
1946-47 and 


L945, Mr 


Germany, 


staff since 
as foreign corre: 


1951-52, 


pond nt in 


and in iT vr vcle i 


corre 


Europe 


Policy statements in Washington and 
Moscow this year have focused atten 
tion again on the Communist-led 
countries of Eastern Europe. The 
United States has reiterated its de 
termination to contribute toward the 
“peaceful liberation” of the satellites. 
The U.S.S.R., particularly in its re 
lations with Yugoslavia, has implied 
that resistance to Soviet domination 
may be exonerated and that Commu 
nist countries may follow their own 
tack of political and economic poli 
cies on the premise that there are 
varied roads to socialism. 

The West’s usual picture of the 
satellite populations is that they are 
like a coiled spring ready to jump 
away from Communist repression. 
Now that both the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. are suggesting changes 
in Eastern Europe, it would ordi 
narily be reasonable to expect some 
action. However, the policy state 
ments of both great powers are more 
academic than realistic. There ap 
pear to be no prospects for “libera 
tion,” peaceful or otherwise. Nor are 
the satellites preparing to go off on 
their own tangents. In fact, this year 
they have joined in a common eco 
U.S.S.R. 


by coordinating their respective hive 


nomic program with the 
year plans with that of Moscow. 
While events these days have a 
tendency to overtake even recent con 
clusions, observations on a tour of 
Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland in the autumn of 1955 
may still be of interest. Even the re 
cent downgrading of Stalin by at 
the 


tacks on “cult of personality” 


ippears, in retrospect, to have been 
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foreshadowed in the satellites. In 
Prague, for example, busts of Stalin 
and the late Czech president, Klem 
ent Gottwald, were removed from 
the Alcron Hotel one night last au 
tumn. They were never restored. In 


Warsaw it this 


was noticeable that 
was the only capital of the “people’s 
democracies” which did not have a 
huge monumental statue of Stalin. 
One Communist said there were 
plans to erect such a statue, but an 
other, with a knowing look, declared 
it would never be erected. By con 
trast, in Rumania, described by some 
as “the most perfect of the satel 
lites,” there were busts, statues, paint 
ings and other memorabilia of Stalin 
in every conceivable place and posi 
tion. Nor was there any indication 
at the time that any 


were < oming 


down. 


No Signs of Unrest 


Yet it would be wrong to asses 
basic political and economic trends 
in Eastern European countries in 
terms solely of the traditional su 
face manifestations of Moscow’s in 
fluence. One impression remains un 
changed, even after the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. have had their say. 
The satellites’ allegiance to Moscow 
seems firm. There appear to be no 
powerful tendencies to adopt a Tito 
ist course—that is a road to socialism 


different from that of the Soviet 


Union—despite hints at encourage 


Nikita M. Khrushchev 


and other speakers at the 20th Com 


ment from 


munist party congress in February 


and the example of Tito’s Yugoslavia 


itself. 


from the Eastern European satellit 
At present he is temporarily stati 


ponde nt 
countries, 1952-56 


ned in Moscow 


This 


tant shifts in 


would 


ui IM por 
power among political 
leaders in the region or even the 


, 
ouster two who seemed 


Vulko 
What did 


ment 


firmly 


entren d such is 


Chervenkov in Bulgaria 
seem precluded was any 
rule Ar the 


one ol 


to upset Communist 


same 


time, i ery these 


] 


countries, particularly in Poland, the 


foreign visitor wa quickly besieged 


with reports ction evi 


denced by scathing denunciations of 


regimes made in relatively publi 


places, and reminder: the Com 


munist pre enemy’ 


was still power! It was interesting 


to this re porter I when he rived 


in the Soviet Union he did 


ymmunist-led 


not as 


in the other ¢ coun 


tries, 


attract individuals who 


ny 


complained about their government 


| 


or even about conditions, al 


though in so pects Sovie 


citi 


zens seemed worse off than their 


neighbors in Eastern Europe 


In © onom 


some of the 


people's democra ‘ have chosen to 


! 


i 


go slower or faster particular 


held 

tivization of agriculture or 
| ’ 

industrialization ) none of them 

has abandoned iZation even 


temporarily 1 ia ha done, 
de pite 

the te ear followed 
Marshal Tito 


ing that the time 


example by upggest 


had come to relax 
i bit and try 


hetter | 


to enjoy a few comfort 


uch as ny ind improved 


municipal servi speak ol 


increased i t ) con 


umer 


Political Differences 

Yet there are important differences 
among the satellites. It would be in- 
correct to suggest that they are all 
cast in the same mold. The Commu 
nist leaders in Eastern Europe have 
recognized the differences among 
their peoples, and the Soviet lead- 
ers have recognized the differences 
among their allies. In Poland, for 
example, the army still has Catholic 
chaplains. In Budapest people filter 
back into the capital without hous- 
ing permits and take risks that for 
mer residents of Bucharest do well 
to avoid. The ebullience of the Hun- 
garians contrasts startlingly with the 
sullenness of the Czechs. The liveli- 
ness and originality of the Poles con- 
trast with the placidity and syco- 
phancy of the Rumanians. These 
differences obviously stem from na- 
tional and historical conditions. But 
it would be unrealistic to ignore 
them, as many diplomats in this area 
feel the United States propagandists 
have done. 

The 20th 
party congress stressed the policy of 
collective leadership. What this will 


Moscow Communist 


mean in the Soviet Union awaits fur- 
ther evidence and clarification. In 
Rumania, before the Moscow con- 
gress, a high party official sought to 
explain the reshuflling of posts and 
its significance for Bucharest. 

The Rumanian Communists had 


their own party congress last Christ 


> t 
mas. Shortly before the congress, 


Premier Gheorge Gheorgiu-dej took 
back his old job as first secretary of 
the party. At first it appeared that 
he was flouting even the form of 
collective adership, but within a 
few days he resigned as premier. His 
friend Chivy Stoica took that job 
while Gheorge Apostol, who had 
been official leader of the party, re- 
gained his job as chief of trade 
trade union 
chief dropping back to deputy chief. 


unions, the nominal 


This gave rise to some speculation 
in the West about a possible strug- 
gle among the Rumanian leaders. A 
top Communist found the explana- 
tion quite simple: “In the West you 
all think that being head of the gov- 
ernment is the most important job. 
That’s not so, The party leadership 
is what counts in a Communist-run 
state, since the party is the natural 
leader of the people.” Asked to ex- 
plain whether Gheorge Apostol had 
outranked Gheorgiu-dej in the pre- 
ceding period, the Communist quick- 
ly added: “Well, in point of fact it 
makes no difference what job the 
leader has. The leader is the leader. 
When the economy was in trouble 
he took over the government. Now 
that the economy is in better shape 
he will devote himself again to party 
affairs.” 

The principle he enunciated may 
not apply exactly to all Communist 
regimes, but it seemed to bear out 
the situation in Rumania, with one 
qualification—that is, the Rumani- 


ans, more than any of the other 
people’s demox racies, ac knowledge 
strong guidance from Moscow. This 
is evident in the banners, posters and 
portrait pictures of Soviet leaders fre 
quently equal in station with those 
of Rumanians. A question whether 
it was intended to turn Rumania 
into a Soviet republic received a very 
serious reply from a young woman 
Communist that this was not being 
talked about. She did not deny it 
indignantly as a Pole did when this 
writer visited Poland. 

The trend in Czechoslovakia ap- 
peared to harmonize more closely 
with the definition of collective lead 
ership, shared among Antonin Zapo- 
tocky, the president; Viliam Siroky, 
the premier; and Antonin Novotny, 
first secretary of the Communist 
party. What was interesting to an 
observer was the mood of the people 


sullen anger expressed on faces but 


rarely in words. One was reminded 
of films about the German occupa- 
tion of Czechoslovakia describing the 
tense situation under the rule of 
Gauleiter Heydrich. 

Only in Poland was there any in 
dication of a lively political atmos- 
phere. As in Czechoslovakia, the 
leadership appeared to be shared. 
But there was one interesting addi 
tional aspect. One of those sharing 
it was Marshal Konstantin K. Rokos 
sovsky, the Soviet army hero who 
suddenly resumed his Polish citizen 
ship after World War II and is now 
minister of defense. The others in 
the chief posts are Josef Cyrankie 
wicz, premier; Edward Ochab, Jong 
known as a faithful follower of Sta 
lin, who succeeded the late Boleslaw 
Bierut as first secretary of the Polish 
Communist party on Bierut’s death 
on Marsh 12; and Eugeniusz Stawin 
ski, fninister of light industry, a life 
long Communist but relatively un 
known politically, who became a 
deputy premier after Jakub Berman, 
Poland’s 
ousted from that post on May 6. 

Polish 


everywhere. Even Polish Commu 


former strong man, was 


nationalism was evident 
nists made no secret of their con 
tempt for the Russians. And from 


Polish 


would doff conformism and lash out 


time to time Communists 
at party idiosyncracies in a manne: 
that would never be tolerated in any 
other satellite. Although the loyalty 
of the Polish leaders to Moscow's 
ideology cannot be doubted, it was 
clear that even during Stalin’s life 
the Poles were not slavishly emulat 
ing Stalinist methods. With his death, 
a further burgeoning of Polish spirit 


occurred. 


Economic Similarities 


The differences among the satel 
lites are less noticeable in their eco 
nomic policies or even, in certain re 


spects, in their economies. With the 
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exception of the western part of 
Czechoslovakia, Eastern Europe is 
an agricultural region which is be 
ing forcefully transformed into an 
industrial complex. Yet there are 
distinctions in the pace of socializa 
tion. While none of the satellite re 
gimes has had the courage to aban 
don forced collectivization of land, 
the Polish Communists might be 
willing to do this. The Poles propa 
gandize for swifter collectivization, 
but they have introduced many in- 


As a 


only 20 percent of the land has been 


tervening steps. consequence 


socialized—about the percentage 


p 
reached by Tito when he abandoned 
collectivization. 

Yet Poland’s economy has under 
gone a violent metamorphosis, partly 
but not all due to acquisition of the 
German Oder-Neisse region in the 
West to make up for land lost in 
the East to the U.S.S.R. Before 
World War II Poland was 70 per 
cent agricultural and 30 percent in 
dustrial, chiefly due to coal mining. 
Now it is 60 percent industrial and 
40 percent agricultural. In 1955 the 
Poles produced 94.3 million tons of 
hard coal, 4.4 million tons of steel 
17.8 


electricity. This is not only substan 


and billion kilowatt-hours of 


tially more than prewar Poland’s 
record, but a good deal more than 
the equivalent existing Polish terri 
including German Silesia and 
the Baltic coast 
before 1939, 


tory 


centers—produced 


Industrial Expansion 


In Czechoslovakia, which already 
had a famous heavy industry before 
1939, the production increase brought 
about by the Communists is less pro 
nounced, but no less significant, espe- 
cially in agricultural Slovakia where 
new industrial centers are being es 
tablished. In 1955, hard coal produc 
tion was raised from 21.5 million to 


23.2 million tons, steel from 4 mil 


y Bulletin * 


lion tons in 1951 to around 4.7 mil 


lion tons, and electric power from 


4.6 billion kilowatt-hours to 14.9 bil 
lion kilowatt-hours. A key figure in 


the Czech economy concerns ma 


chinery, automobile and machine tool 
output. This figure was not availabl 


word 


since it 1 


but one can accept the Czech 


for it that it has risen, 


known that Czechoslovakia has been 
supplying the Soviet Union and other 
satellites with industrial 


equipme nt 


and is now selling machjnery—a 


well as arms—abroad. 

Hungary's industrial progress i 
also impressive. Like the other coun 
tries in this region it had been an 
agricultural country before the war. 
consisted 


Its industries chiefly of 


textiles and light electrical goods 


Now it has a machine tool industry 
trucks 


and buses. It has sold buses and 


and produces locomotives, 
built 
bridges in Egypt and sold locomo 
tives to Argentina. Its steel produ 
tion was raised from 700,000 tons in 
1939 to 1.6 million in 1955, its coal 
from 1.1 million tons in 1939 to 2.1 


1954, 
) 


production from 2.2 


million in and its electricity 


billion kilow itt 
hours in 1949 to 5.4 billion in 1955, 
Industrial production in Rumania 


is two and one-half times greater 


than before World War II. The re 

ord prewar year to! oil output was 
1936, with 8 million tons. In 1955 the 
Rumanians produced 10.6 million 
The 


substantial uranium, and one 


tons. country apparently has 
of the 
leaders said it was planned to build 
an atom-powered electricity plant in 
1956. Rumania is even producing 
some steel, nearly 765,000 tons in 
1955 as compared with 284,000 ton 
in 1938. Electric 


before the war was 1.1 


power production 
= , 
billion kilo 


watt hours: now it is more than 4 
billion kilowatt-hours. 
hiefly as a 


peasant land, the prototype of Ruri 


Once know n 


tania, Rumania today offers, in ad 


dition to its traditional wood prod 


ucts, petroleut rains and animal 


the following tems tor foreign sale 


foundry equipment, complete cement 


factories, shi up to 3,000 tons, rail 


way lling stock and other railway 
equipment 


Dh 


develop ster ro} ! 


11 
well equipme nt 

MIOTIVK 
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nould 


evident 


be note trade orientation 


of the ilk intr I primarily 
h the 
play 1 dominant role. 
Trade | iltel e note ni nged 
is the Communist 1 

disc 


is thi 


within their « 1 bloc, in whi 


Soviet Union 


them 


er World War Il. 


ountrn 


intra-blo« 
led 


would like to 


lantly 
pattern which the Communist 
POs iirc 

rcent of Ruma 
hia loreigt with the 


kor Polan 


percent, Cze 


Soviet 


7 
DOC, 


figure is /0 


ikia 78 percent, 


Hlungary 7 per Bulgaria 85 per 
nt, and the viet | nio it elf 80 


percent, according to figure provid 
ofhcial. If it 


additional l t, the 


ed by a Rumanian trade 


is ol hgure 
for Red China i: ercent 


While the ol s ol 


lurope have | ist “7 it 


Eastern 
ricultural 
problem Lest ust | ver 


estimated. Great eflorts have recently 


yone into making up tor p negiect 


| 
uitul .uro 


pean countri rn r, are no long 


er strictly agricu lands, and they 


are losing 1 goo il of the peasant 


They 
the 


atmosphere I exude. 


ir now 
this 
ide. They ha 


tured 


produ y many ofl 
) import trom out 
need ol 


find 


yreatel 
manuta but they 


them within 


own phere ol 


politi | inter t Soviet bloc 


In 1c Ww ) rdination, the 

conomic powc! 
ibroad in any « ( I y choose 
without 


Vorryin 


economi 0 


cal considerations are imperative. 
Western statesmen appear recently 
to have taken notice of the changing 
situation created by new trends in 
Eastern Europe which require chang- 
ing tactical policies on the part of the 
West, even if over-all ultimate policy 
goals remain the same. At the same 
time the Western powers seem still 
to indulge in the tendency of treat 
ing the Eastern European satellites 
as a bloc and of ignoring the impor- 
tant fundamental differences among 
them. Many diplomats abroad believe 
this is a serious mistake. 
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Policy Association, November 1954; Anton 
Logoreci, “New Balkan Pact,” Contempo 
rary Review, September 1954; Hugh Seton 
Watson, The East European Revolution 
(New York, Praeger, 1951); and Robert 
Lee Wolff, The Balkans in Our 


(Cambridge, Harvard University 
1956). 


Spotlight 


(Continued from page 140) 


Time 


Press, 


program of military repression of 
rebels and long-overdue political, eco- 
nomic and social reforms—only to 
find that the conflict has become so 
widespread that it may require on 
the part of France a human and 
financial sacrifice comparable to that 
of outright war. 

In the Middle East the Western 
powers, after abortive attempts to im 


pose on Arabs and Israelis settle- 


ments of their own devising, have 
recognized that once-backward peo- 
ples subject to various forms of co 
lonial rule are determined to decide 
their own destiny, no matter what 
the cost. And by discussing the Arab- 
Israeli conflict with the U.S.S.R.— 
as the British did directly during the 
Russian leaders’ visit to London in 
April, and the three Western powers 
have done indirectly through the de- 
cision of the United Nations Security 
Council to send Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold on a mediating 
mission—the West has acknowledged 
that Moscow, as well as London, 
Washington and Paris, has a voice 
in Middle Eastern affairs. 

As both sides—gradually, and not 
without backsliding here and set- 
backs there—accept the far-reaching 
changes wrought in the fabric of the 
20th-century world, the prospect of 
a shooting war over ideologies re- 
cedes more and more into the back- 
ground. It is not that disputations 


over ideas are over. On the contrary, 


with greater flexibility in both camps 


democracy as well as communism 

about rival concepts and practices, 
we can expect vigorous but, it must 
be hoped, less partisan and better 
informed disputations. But both sides 
realize, and admit, that another 
world war would be fought with nu 
clear weapons—and that H-bombs do 
not distinguish between ideologies. 


Moreover—and this is the third 


aspect of acceptance ol change the 
fast-spreading industrial revolution 
acts as an equalizer of all peoples, 


both who 


great and small, those 
started to advance at the end of the 
18th century and those who first be 
came acquainted with modern sci 
ence and technology in the 1940's. 
Now that even small countries, ac 
cording to Harold E. Stassen, special 
assistant to the President on dis 
armament, and Anthony Nutting, 
British minister of state for foreign 
affairs, might be able to produce H 
bombs—in fact the layman gets the 
impression that bombs may soon be 
a “do-it-yourselt” item of common 
use—nations which were once rated 
as weak, and therefore vulnerable to 
great-power pressures, may be in a 
position to challenge the Big Broth 
ers of both West and East. In fact, 
it is not beyond the range of possi- 
bility that nuclear energy, more than 
any other single factor of our times, 
may reduce the significance of great 
powers, and create preconditions for 
democracy on the international level. 
This is already foreshadowed by the 
second significant trend of our tur- 
bulent period—the growing accept 
ance by all nations of the ideas and 
practices of international organiza 


tion, 
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